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article or book written outside of Germany is quoted or mentioned. This 
may be a matter of choice and so intentional, but p. 222 has an example of the 
grossest carelessness, I would hardly say ignorance: "Aber ganz ebenso 
vernehmen wir rj 70 von tj>i\oi matSes des Alkinoos, nirgends aber tritt in der 
Dichtung jemand von ihnen ausser Nausikaa hervor, so dass es nach der 
Handlung des Epos so scheinen konnte, als sei sie das einzige Kind im phaaki- 
schen Konigshaus." Nothing could be plainer than this statement that Homer 
names no sons of Alcinous, nothing except Homer himself: 118, &v 8' iorav 
Tpiis TmilSes a/iv/uovos 'AXkwooio, AaoSajuas 0' "AAios re xai avriOtos 
KXwoi^os. This is not an exceptional reference, as Laodamas is mentioned 
in the preceding book as giving his seat to Odysseus and as being the favorite 
son of Antinous, and he is one of the leading actors in this book, while Clytoneus 
is winner in the foot-race. The general excellence of Belzner's work shows 
that the haste with which it was written is the cause of this oversight. 

The ready assumption of interpolations seems to me the greatest defect 
of the book. Dr. Leaf's recent work on Troy is a striking example of what 
first-hand knowledge can do for interpolated passages. When Dr. Leaf edited 
the Iliad he found interpolations everywhere, but when he studied the 
Iliad on the ground he restored practically every passage he had suspected 
before. It is an open question about there being an interpolated verse in 
Homer. If we are to follow Leaf in accepting the Trojan Catalogue and Belzner 
in accepting the introduction of the fifth book of the Odyssey as well as all 
references to the use of iron we can safely keep the rest hoping that added 
knowledge will clear up present difficulties. 

This second volume in the series shows the same ability and originality 
as the first, but it has not been written with the same care and accuracy. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Campi Golfarii Romae Antiquae; Excerptum ex Actis Diurnis C. 
Cilni Maecenatis. Edited and Annotated by Payson Sibley 
Wild, M.A. Chicago: Brothers of the Book, 191 2. 50 cents. 

These Fragments from the Diary of Maecenas recently discovered by Dr. 
Ludwig von Aberwitz, of the University of Hofbrau, and now reposing in the 
W. K. Mendax Collection, add a new chapter to our knowledge of Roman life. 
The famous patron of literature is disclosed to us as the patron, if not indeed 
the father, of the "ancient and royal game." One or two scholars, it is true, 
have claimed an earlier origin for the game, but the evidence submitted is not 
convincing to Professor Aberwitz, whose judgment must be considered final 
in a question of this sort. 

The "Notae" are very illuminating, and contain frequent citations from 
such unimpeachable authorities as Mentitus (Commentaria Commenticia) and 
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Plinius Tertius (De Cavdis Gallorum Martini). An inscription reproduced 
from the LibeUus Epigraphicus of Guglielmo Fakiro, and hitherto unexplained, 
is shown to be taken from a tessera golf aria. 

Following the Latin text is a not too slavishly literal translation into 
English verse by Mr. Bert Leston Taylor whose classical scholarship and lin- 
guistic cleverness find a fitting field for their employment. The two or three 
vivid illustrations by Mr. F. Fox add to the attractiveness of the book. On 
the whole this little volume will prove a delight to the eye and a refreshment 
to the soul of the more human humanists into whose hands it may come. 

W. L. Cakr 

Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. Oxford 
University Press, 1912. Pp. xii+472. 155. net. 

The introduction contains four sections, as follows: "Earliest Settlements 
of the Italians," "Development of the Town and Land System," "Develop- 
ment of Rome," "Roads and Sea Routes." Then follow chapters on "Archi- 
tecture," "War," "Religion," "Production and Distribution," "Money," 
"Public Amusements," "Art." Three indices are added. There are abun- 
dant illustrations, well selected, and seven maps: "Italy in the Bronze Age," 
"Italy in the Iron Age," "Ancient Rome," "The Roman Empire" (its roads 
and sea routes), "The Roman Fora," "The Palatine," "The German limes." 

In the first place it must be said that the topics treated are admirably 
handled. Mr. Jones's scholarship is accurate, his reading covers adequately 
the fields of which he writes, and his style is clear and straightforward. The 
bibliographies are not intended to be exhaustive, but are well selected. The 
arrangement is orderly, the chapters do not overlap, and one can easily lay 
his hand on information desired. 

I find myself in doubt, however, as to just what field this book is to cover. 
Is it to supplement a fairly complete history of Rome ? Or is it to complement 
the ordinary textbook ? In either case it is hard to see why a section should be 
devoted to "Earliest Settlements of the Italians" (pp. 1 ff.) or to "Gladiatorial 
Shows" (pp. 360 ft.). Surely all histories give information on these subjects. 
Why should literature, education, law, the position of women, finance, the 
Roman calendar, etc., be entirely omitted and nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages given to architecture ? If the book is intended for more general use than 
that indicated above, then these omissions are even harder to understand. 
Comparisons are necessarily unwelcome to one of the two authors involved, 
but I believe that Sandy's Companion to Latin Studies, with its wider range of 
information, will be more serviceable to most students of history. 

The most important chapter in Mr. Jones's work is that on architecture. 
It has been carefully separated from art. Rome has suffered much by con- 
fusion here. Too many authors in their haste to decry Roman lack of taste 
in sculpture and Roman flamboyancy of architectural ornament have forgotten 



